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Where the Mighty 
Amazon Flows 

A United Nations Challenge 
to the Unknown 

In a recent article the C N told of the many regions of the world 
* which still await exploration and development by man. The 
biggest and perhaps the richest of these regions is the basin of 
the River Amazon, and already a branch of the United Nations 
is considering a scheme for its future. 


Wrens With Wings 



A new branch is to be introduced into the WRNS next year— 
that of Naval Airwomen, who will qualify for flying duties. Here 
are two Wrens working on an engine at the training school at 
Evanton, near Inverness. 


Acting on a suggestion by 
Paulo de Berredo Carneiro, the 
delegate from Brazil, Unesco (the 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organis¬ 
ation) has proposed that an 
international body should 
develop the enormous Amazon 
basin, to which it has given the 
name of Hylea. 

Steaming Jungle 

Hylea, which contains the 
world’s greatest equatorial forest, 
is also the largest drainage basin 
on the earth’s surface, and covers 
some three million square miles. 
This area is mostly in Brazil, but 
it also includes those parts of 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and 
Colombia which are east of the 
Andes, and the south of 
Venezuela and the Guianas. 

Through this region, where it 
rains heavily almost every day 
in the year and matches have to 
be specially protected if they are 
to remain useful, runs the mighty 
River Amazon, fed by innumer¬ 
able tributaries. 

These tributaries are the 
natural highways through the 


steaming, impenetrable jungle. 
Even the Indians cling to the 
main ■ waterways and rarely 
venture far into the jungle itself. 
There the growth is so luxuriant 
that light struggles through the 
thick canopy of leaves only with 
difficulty, and even in broad day¬ 
light there is a semi-darkness of 
green gloom. 

Through this strange world 
flit all kinds of brightly-coloured 
birds and insects. The armadillo, 
the sloth, and the ant-eater are 
to be found among the giant 
roots of the trees, and in the 
sluggish waters of the rivers 
lurks the alligator. Deadliest of 
'all the enemies of man in this 
region is the mosquito, carrying 
with it malaria or the dreaded 
yellow fever. The way of life of 
its primitive Indian tribes has 
changed little during the 
centuries. Moving from place to 
place in their dug-out canoes 
they live mostly on the fish which 
they catch with spear or bow and 
arrow and on the manioc root. 
Sometimes they build their 
thatched huts on tall, slender 


New Life on 
Desolate Isles 

THE RESTORING 
HAND OF NATURE 

'J'he enormous task of shatter¬ 
ing at one blow the defences 
of Heligoland last month was so 
deftly contrived by the Navy that 
bird-life there cannot have 
suffered a check. Two little 
explosions in succession scared 
the birds from their rests and 
nests, so that when the devasta¬ 
tion came immediately after¬ 
wards the entire island was 
momentarily birdless. Naturalists 
will now have the joy of observ¬ 
ing how bird-life increases with 
the island restored to its ancient 
quiet. Nowhere can Nature’s 
work of repair be better noted 
than on an island. 

Grimsey’s Gannets 

Evan resourceful Nature, how¬ 
ever, cannot restore a species that 
has been exterminated. Recent 
examples of the kind come from 
the extinction by volcanic action 
of the unique thrushes of the 
island of St Vincent, and of the 
splendid, singular parrot peculiar 
to Martinique and of certain 
other, less-known, birds that 
existed only there. 

Such losses as these are final 
losses, never to be replaced. But 
when a few years ago the gannets 
of Grimsey, an island some thirty 
miles north of Iceland, were 
reduced in numbers owing to an 
earthquake, there was no diffi¬ 
culty in recruiting from their 
kindred living at distances that 
were a mere nothing to such 
masters of sea and air. 

But the outstanding miracle 
of Nature’s restoring hand was 
seen at Krakatoa, a little island 
in the Sunda Strait, between 
Java and Sumatra, which was 
rent asunder in 1883. Two-thirds 
of the island were blown to frag¬ 
ments and nothing remained 
alive. Even the corals of the 
"fringing reef were destroyed and 
the surface remained for weeks a 
smouldering furnace of cinders 
and ashes. 

Nature at Her Busiest 

All was deadly silent. But 
Nature’s ministers were at work— 
winds, currents, and tides, bear¬ 
ing life-forms through the air, 
or on unplanned rafts of rubbish 
with seed or minute animal life 
for cargo. 

Within about forty years 
life had reclaimed Krakatoa! 
Somehow grass had arrived to 
make new meadows; new copses 
and thickets and orchards like 
forests had sprung up from seed 
mysteriously borne. 

Two species of rats were in 
possession, evidently as the result 
of a visit from some ship; but 
without the aid of man or 
mariner the island had also 
acquired -birds, lizards, shakes, 
earthworms, spiders, and various 
species of insects. It was a 
marvellous revival of life, a re- 
populating from across a narrow, 
breeze-fanned sea. Nature had 
been at her busiest. 


Walls of Granite 

JfiFTEEN years ago Mr Donald 
Campbell cut the first of the 
pink-and-grey granite blocks 
which became the foundation 
stones of St Columba’s Cathedral, 
now a landmark on the seafront 
at Oban in Scotland. A few 
weeks ago Donald, now 50 years 
old, and one of the few people 
left in Scotland who can cut 
granite by hand, chipped into 
shape with his craftsman’s hands 
the last stone for the tower of 
the cathedral. 

It will still take many years to 
complete this wonderful building, 
but Donald Campbell hopes to 
cut the last stone for it just as 
he cut the first. He is a living 
link with the tradition of the 
Middle Ages when craftsmen 
worked all their lives in obscurity, 
building the great cathedrals. 


Continued from column Z - 

wooden piles to keep them clear 
of the flood water. 

What has Hylea to offer for 
development? Till now, owing 
to the difficulties of the climate 
and the dense jungle, this has 
been a backward area. Yet there 
is untold wealth here. The 
forests contain valuable hard¬ 
wood trees. The climate is ex¬ 
cellent for production of sugar, 
cocoa, and coffee. Most im¬ 
portant of all is rubber. Before 
rubber plantations were estab¬ 
lished in Malaya this was the 


Where the Fish Go 

Jt has been stated that there is 
a falling-off in the coastal 
fisheries of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and it cannot be all due 
to over-fishing by trawlers. 

It is likelier that the fish go 
elsewhere, and a new clue to 
their whereabouts is offered by 
scientific research o‘ff the 
Pacific coast. They go down 
lower into the deep. Recently, 
scientific echo-sounding revealed 
that beyond the coastal strip off 
the California coast, where the 
sea deepens abruptly, the fish 
were packed like tinned sardines 
2000 feet below the surface. 

The Japanese, who catch 
thousands of millions of fish a 
year, found out something like 
this years ago. They eat or export 
a third of all the fish taken in the 
world. 


chief rubber-producing area in 
the world. The wild rubber trees 
of the forest were “tapped ” by 
natives and the raw rubber taken 
to large collecting' centres whence 
it was exported. Unfortunately 
greedy men killed most of the 
accessible trees by excessive 
tapping and other sources of 
supply had to be found. 

Hylea is therefore a region of 
untold promise. The world is 
in no condition today to allow 
such riches to lie idle, so good 
luck to Unesco in this great new 
project! 


Continued in column 4 


In the School Garden 



The Minister of Education, Mr George Tomlinson, paid a visit to 
Broxbourne Secondary School, in Hertfordshire, to explain the 
advantages of the new Education Act. Here he is seen watching 
two of the boys spraying the young trees at the school. 


WHERE THE MIGHTY AMAZON FLOWS 
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Light and Shadow in the 
Land of the Rising SuN 

NJearly two years have passed since the defeat of Japan in 
^ August 1945. During this time comparatively little in¬ 
formation on what has been happening there has been given in 
British newspapers. Let us, therefore, now record some of the 
changes that are taking place in the Land of the Rising Sun. 

The most significant change, of Colonies, such as Hong Kong, 
course, is that the Emperor has 
renounced his claim to be of 
Divine origin—a direct- descen¬ 
dant of the Sun goddess who gave 
birth to the Japanese nation. 

The Emperor is today personally 
taking interest in the life of his 
people, visiting factories, schools, 
and so on. Before the end of 
the war such direct contact 
between the Japanese monarch 
and his people was impossible 
because of the obstacles put up 
by the ruling caste, the mili¬ 
tarists and the great industrial¬ 
ists (“zaibatsu” as they call 
them in Japan), to surround the 
Emperor with an atmosphere of 
mystery and holiness. 


War Outlawed 

People who know Japan and 
the role the Emperor is playing 
in the national life there think 
that this has meant a tremend¬ 
ous change in the Japanese 
national outlook and behaviour. 
But more than this has hap¬ 
pened in Japan. An Inter¬ 
national War Crimes Tribunal, 
set up by the Allied Powers on 
the lines of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal, is sitting in Tokyo 
under the chairmanship of the 
Australian judge. Sir William 
Webb, to try the Japanese war 
criminals. Even before the ver¬ 
dict of the Tribunal has been 
announced, however, the Japan¬ 
ese have recognised the folly of 
their behaviour and in their new 
Constitution which is now to 
come into force have expressly 
renounced the right to wage war. 
Japan has thus become the first 
nation of the world to announce 
that it will not go to war under 
any conditions. This certainly 
shows a change of heart in a 
nation steeped in military tradi¬ 
tion from time immemorial. 

Last month it was announced 
that certain parts of Japan's war 
industry, especially factories 
making. aeroplanes, will go as 
reparations to the nations which 
Japan had wronged: China, the 
Philippines, Burma, India, and 
some British Par Eastern 


as 

This means that Japanese in¬ 
dustry will henceforth not be 
able to produce war materials, 
but will be allow r ed to' produce 
goods for peaceful purposes, and 
build houses, schools, and public 
buildings. 

These are encouraging reports, 
but the real guarantee of a peace¬ 
ful Japan is not just a renuncia¬ 
tion of war by words, or the 
removal of arsenals, but a real 
conversion to principles of demo¬ 
cracy. Is Japan learning the 
democratic way of life and be¬ 
coming a real democracy? This is 
the important question. 

It may be too early to answer, 
but it is certain that serious 
efforts in that direction are being 
made by the Allied authorities, 
led by General MacArthur. In 
his opinion the Japanese ought 
to be taught the ways of de¬ 
mocracy through the ballot box. 
He thinks it best for the 
Japanese to learn the value of 
selecting by free elections not 
only their Parliament but also 
their local authorities. 

As a result elections were held 
throughout Japan during April 
to choose members of the. two 
Houses of the Japanese Parlia¬ 
ment, as well as the governors of 
provinces and the mayors of 
towns and villages. But these 
elections were not altogether 
satisfactory. Only about half of 
the people entitled to vote went 
to the polls, and less than half 
of the women entitled to vote for 
the first time in Japan’s history. 

No Short Cut 

This shows that there is no 
short cut to democracy. Under 
a totalitarian regime people are 
apt to forget the meaning of the 
ballot box and its use, as we know 
it, in imposing their will on the 
government. The elections in 
Japan have proved that the road 
to democracy is a long one and 
not a few difficulties will have to 
be overcome before the Land of 
the Rising Sun can boast a really 
democratic system of govern¬ 
ment. 


Alice Blue and 
Dormouse Brown 

■ beautiful 18th-century house : 
in London has recently been 
opened as the British Colour 
Council’s new home. The 
Council began its life in 1930. It 
was formed by. prominent colour- 
makers and colour-users, and its 
purpose is to improve the use of 
colour in our dress, our homes, 
and in industry. For colour can 
annoy as well as please us. 

Themselves in colourful sur¬ 
roundings at 13 Portman Square, 
colour experts of art and 
industry will consider the com¬ 
binations of about 5000 different 
colour shades, and they will study 
such matters as the effect of light¬ 
ing on differently coloured fabrics. 

The Council is preparing a 
Dictionary of Colours so that 
the shades used in trade shall 
all have standard names and all 
users shall speak a common 
colour language. It is hoped 
to complete it this year. Some 
delightful colour names in the 
Dictionary have been inspired by 
Lewis Carroll's stories, such as 
Treetop green, Alice blue, Mush¬ 
room pink, and Dormouse brown. 

We need more colour in our 
lives and the Council is doing 
a great work in putting it there. 


EMPIRE YOUTH 

AJ'EXT Sunday, May 18, is 
the tenth Empire Youth 
Sunday, when young people 
all over the Commonwealth 
will again dedicate themselves 
to their ideals, duties, and 
opportunities as members of 
our great family of nations. 

There will be special Youth 
services in churches of all de¬ 
nominations in this country 
and throughout the Common¬ 
wealth. In many places, too, 
there will be united services 
and parades by Youth Organi¬ 
sations. 

During this Empire Youth 
Week groups of young people 
in many parts of the Empire 
are holding discussions on 
Empire .subjects, hearing talks 
about the Empire, and seeing 
special films. 


MORE OILS FROM 
AFRICA 

'yy r E need more and more vege¬ 
table oils and oil seeds for 
human and animal food, and for 
other, purposes; they are vital. 


The Passing of a 

A. man who'may be said to have 
saved millions of human lives 
has passed on at the good age of 
85. He was one of Britain’s most 
famous medical scientists, Sir 
Almroth Wright, the inventor of 
a vaccine, treatment for any 
disease of which the germ is 
known and can be grown outside 
the body. 

It was . in his laboratory that 
his most distinguished pupil, Sir 
Alexander Fleming, discovered 
penicillin. These two great 
scientists were described by Lord 
Moran as “two doctors who have 
saved more lives in the army in 
the field than anyone else in the 
world.” 

Sir Almroth discovered how to 
increase the blood’s power to kill 
disease germs in it. In our blood 
there is a mysterious substance 
called ppsenin. This attacks 


Great Life-Saver 

disease germs and causes them 
to become food for the blood’s 
white corpuscles. Sir Almroth 
invented a way of taking disease 
germs out of the blood and multi¬ 
plying them in a jelly contained 
in a vessel. Here the germs are 
killed by heat and the dead 
germs are made into a vaccine. 
A small quantity of this vaccine 
is injected into a person’s blood, 
where white corpuscles devour 
them and at the same time the 
body produces more of the 
precious germ-killing opsonin. 
All civilised countries have 
adopted his. preventive methods. 

Sir Almroth did for typhoid 
what Pasteur did for rabies, and 
the wonderful results of his 
methods were seen in the First 
World War when the number of 
soldiers who contracted typhoid 
fever was the lowest ever known. 


Last year a mission was 
appointed by the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary to see if exports of ground¬ 
nuts, palm oil, kernels, and benni- 
seed from West Africa—from 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, and Gambia—could be 
increased; and this mission has 
now reported its findings, follow¬ 
ing five weeks of investigation on 
the spot. 

The immediate development of 
about 50,000 acres of waste land 
in Gambia which is suitable for 
the growing of groundnuts is 
recommended. Mechanised pro¬ 
duction and financial help have 
been urged. If seeds can be sown 
on this land between the end of 
June and the middle of August, 
crops can be harvested this year. 

Meanwhile, in Tanganyika, 
thousands of acres of bush are 
being cleared by bulldozers for 
the planting of groundnuts as a 
first step in the Government's 
ambitious scheme to get more oil 
for this country from East and 
Central Africa. 
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World News Reel 


ATLANTIC SPITFIRE. A 

Spitfire, the' first single-engined 
fighter to cross the South Atlan¬ 
tic, has been flown by Captain 
Jaime Storey, an Argentine pilot, 
from Dakar to Natal in Brazil, 
1800 miles, in eight hours. 

It is believed thatr a freak 
cyclone demolished overnight a 
Methodist church at Kongorong 
in Australia. Residents heard no 
sound in the night, but next 
morning the church was found in 
ruins. 

More than 150 Dutch families 
at Nijmegen, Holland, haiie ex¬ 
pressed their willingness to 
receive British people who wish 
to visit the graves of their sons, 
brothers, or husbands in the 
British cemetery there. 

FLYING LION-HOUND. A 

Rhodesian ridgeback dog, or lion- 
hound, presented ■ to the Queen 
by the Kennel Club of Rhodesia, 
was entrusted to the King’s 
Flight to be flown to Britain. 

The new Deputy Director of 
Relief and Rehabilitation is Miss 
Mary Trevelyan, for 15 years 
Warden of Student Movement 
House, London. 

In the Brussels International 
Fair 303 British firms took part, 
and 24 nations were represented. 

CROSS-CHANNEL. On July 1 
the Folkestone-Boulogne passen¬ 
ger and mailboat service will 
re-open. It has not been running 
since 1940. / There will be one 
sailing daily'in each direction. 


Major-General Riiser-Larsen, for¬ 
merly commander of the Nor¬ 
wegian Air Force, has had discus¬ 
sions in London with the Royal 
Geographical Society about plans 
for a joint British, Norwegian, 
and Swedish Antarctic,expedition. 
Major-General Riiser-Larsen has 
led two expeditions in the Ant¬ 
arctic. 

The first Frenchwoman to be 
made a Commander oj the 
Legion of Honour is Maryse 
Bastie; well-known as an air¬ 
woman before the war. She has 
been honoured for her work for 
the Resistance Movement during 
the war; 

THANKS! The people of 
Ostend are to send parcels of 
chocolates regularly to British 
children. 

The James Watt International 
Medal has been awarded to Pro¬ 
fessor Stepan Timoshenko of 
Stanford University, USA, for 
his work in connection with the 
strength and elasticity . of 
materials. 

Foodstuffs, blankets, and other 
commodities for Britain are to 
Ve bought with Kenya’s Thank- 
offering to Britain fund, ’which 
recently reached nearly £10,000. 
The Kenya Tea Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion have given 10,000 lbs. of tea. 

SHRINKING PACIFIC. Giant 
Skymaster aircraft carrying 33 
passengers are to travel on a new 
air route from Auckland to 
Vancouver in a little over four 
days. Before the war, ships oh 
the same route took about three 
weeks. 


Home News Reel 


ANCIENT RIGHTS. Members 
of Orpington Historical and 
Records Society recently walked 
ten miles across the fields to pre¬ 
serve ancient rights-of-way. With 
the party were a man aged 84 
and a boy of 12. 

Lectures on the subject of 
“ Understand Your Children ” are 
to be given by the Nursery School 
Association to parents and 
teachers in London this month 
and next. 

It is estimated that the pro¬ 
hibition of heating for workers 
in industrial premises during the 
summer will save about 1,000,000 
tons of fuel. ■, 

A CROWN FOR BABY. The 

Mayor of Shaftesbury in Dorset 
has given up smoking and instead 
gives five shillings to every new 
baby in Shaftesbury. 

Staffordshire Education Com¬ 
mittee has decided to spend £250 
a year on a scheme to allow Youth 
Club members to travel abroad. 

A record number of more than 
3100 firms have been exhibiting at 
the British Industries Fair in 
London mid Birmingham, which 
closes on May 16, and it is being 
attended by hundreds of overseas 
business men. 


DOGGED. Bruce, a Scottie 
of Kippen in Stirlingshire, who 
had been sent to the local 
kennels because his mistress had 
had to go away, escaped and 
walked 300 miles to Chirk in 
Denbighshire in the hope oi 
finding her at her mother’s house 
which he had visited before. But 
his mistress had gone to Suther¬ 
land, 

Great Britain has given, alto¬ 
gether, £155,000,000 to Unrra. 

Coastguards are to use a new 
type of rocket for rescue work 
when ships are wrecked close to 
the shore. It is electrically fired 
and has a range of about 450 
yards, . more than 100 yards 
farther than the old type of 
Boxer rocket, used for nearly 100 
years. 

BRITISH ART. The Tate 
Gallery has an exhibition of 123 
pictures representative of the 
last 50 years of British painting. 
This is the collection which' has 
been in Europe under the 
auspices of the British Council. 

The British Steel Industry’s 
modernisation programme will 
cost £168,000,000, of which about 
.£15,000.000 will be spent on 
American equipment. 


Youth News Reel 


FLYING VISIT. Three Dutch 
Scouts of the 15th Zaandam 
Troop wrote to the Bristol Aero¬ 
plane Company for some aircraft 
pictures, and in reply received an 
invitation to visit Bristol. They 
were flown to England by the 
Dutch Air Force, visited the air¬ 
craft factory, and in London they 
recorded an interview for trans¬ 
mission to Holland by the BBC. 

Wolf Cub Richard Taylor, of 
Levin, New Zealand, has been 
awarded the Certificate of Merit 
for his prompt action which saved 
from serious injury his, teacher, 
who had fallen into the fire. 


The tea that 'ivill be needed 
for the Scouts attending the 
World Jamboree in France this 
year is equivalent to the week’s 
ration for the inhabitants of 
Dover. 

ROYAL CONDUCTOR. King 
Frederick of Denmark is a great 
lover of music and a good friend 
of the F D F (Danish Boys 
Brigade). At a great Brass Band 
Festival at Odense last summer 
the new king, then Crown Prince, 
conducted massed bands of the 
F D F with 800 performers. , 
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Lilac Time Down at Kew 


]T£ew Gardens, now the sunshine 
has returned, are crowded 
with visitors. For it still costs 
only a penny to pass the clicking 
lurnstile and enjoy the spring 
loveliness of flowers and shrubs 
and trees in this delightful spot 
by the Thames. 

Though little damaged by the 
war — the old stables were 
bombed, but not much else— 
shortage of staff has kept some 
of the attractions closed, includ¬ 
ing the North Gallery, with its 
delightful collection of botanic 
paintings from all parts of the 
world, made by Mary Ann North. 

But the Old Palace is open. 
Not the second floor, where the 
nine sons and six daughters of 
George III lived and played like 
other children; nor the attics 
above. These are still under 
repair. It is the two floors below 

ANEW “ALICE ’’FILM 

A film based on Alice in Won¬ 
derland, in which all the 
parts except one will be taken by 
puppets, is to be produced in 
Prance by M. Henri Aisner. Alice 
herself will be the only living 
character, and it Is probable that 
the actress for this part will be 
chosen by M. Aisner in England. 
The film is to have an English as 
well as a French version. 

Speeding the Parcel 

A parcels-fost ticket-issuing 
.machine which we may see 
in all post offices before long is 
being given a trial run at Cam¬ 
bridge and Romford, 

Instead of the post office clerk, 
after weighing the parcel, giving 
the customer stamps, he works a 
dial on the machine and turns 
a handle, whereupon the machine 
produces an adhesive label, show¬ 
ing the name of post office, the 
amount of the postage for the 
parcel, and the date of posting. 
This label the customer pays for 
and sticks on his parcel. 

This not only saves the time 
spent in producing the correct 
stamps, but it does away with the 
subsequent post office operation 
of ‘‘cancelling ” them, and thus 
the parcel is speeded on its 
journey. 


which visitors can see, with their 
fascinating pictures and furni¬ 
ture. 

In the drawing-room is the 
harpsichord oh which George III 
used to play. Tiny though it is 
for a palace, the King and Queen 
Charlotte loved their “Dutch 
house,” and spent as much time 
as possible within its peaceful 
and simple walls. They were a 
quiet, home-loving pair, prefer¬ 
ring restful family life to Courts 
and ceremonies. That spirit still 
pervades the Palace today. 

Not much has changed at Kew 
Gardens since they werp first 
opened to the public In 1840, or 
indeed since George III bought 
the property nearly 200 years 
ago; only the developments of 
botanic . and weather science, 
which the general public would 
not notice. The scenic charms, 

A 49th STATE 

'J'he national flag of the United 

States is composed of 
13 stripes, representing the 
original 13 seceding States, and 
48 stars, symbolising the present 
48 States of the Union. But If 
a bill now before Congress to 
admit the territory of' Hawaii 
as a State is passed there will 
be a 49th star. 

The Hawaiian Islands were 
first discovered by Captain Cook 
in 1778, and by him were named 
the Sandwich Islands. For many 
years they remained indepen¬ 
dent under their own rulers, but 
In 1893 the reigning queen died 
and a republic came into being. 
Five years later the United States 
annexed the islands. 

Under American'rule romantic 
Hawaii has prospered. The 
mixed population — Hawaiians, 
Japanese, Chinese, and Fili¬ 
pinos—has nearly trebled. With 
improved methods of cultivation 
the famous pineapple planta¬ 
tions have greatly increased their 
output, and the tinning and 
exporting of pineapples is now a 
large industry. Other important 
products are sugar and coffee. 

If Hawaii becomes the 49th 
State it Will be a striking tribute 
to American education and 
political methods. 


the trim, befiowered lawns and 
paths, and the ornamental 
waters are the same, and most 
people think of the Gardens as 
an old-time “pleasaunee,”' and 
not as the Mecca of botanists and 
meteorologists from other lands, 
near and far, who come for 
study. 

Lovers of the Gardens have 
been innumerable. Some were 
just lovers of beauty. Emma 
Hubbard was one of these, and 
the faithful record of her affec¬ 
tion lines the walls of a corridor 
in the Palace—31 sketches she 
made of scenes in and around 
Kew Gardens in the last years of 
the 19th century, when she was 
about seventy. They depict, most 
delightfully, all the favourite 
nooks and corners treasured in 
the minds of generations of 
visitors. * 

Something to 
Sing About 

^ London blackbird had a 
strange adventure not long 

ago. 

Her nest, which she had built 
in what she thought was a 
secluded nook, and in which she 
was sitting patiently on three 
eggs, suddenly began travelling; 
and it went on until it stopped 
at Wick, in the extreme north 
of Scotland, 720 miles away. For 
Mrs Blackbird had built her nest 
above the brake of an empty fish 
wagon at Euston. 

Mrs Blackbird did not budge 
during the long journey and still 
stuck to her post when the train 
stopped. Perhaps she was won¬ 
dering whether she would ever 
understand the language of High¬ 
land blackbirds and whether her 
chicks would grow up to sing in 
Gaelic. 

MONTY’S TAPESTRY 

The sjlck and wounded Servicemen 
in Frilsliam House Red Cross 
Hospital at Yattendon, Berkshire, 
kept themselves occupied in work¬ 
ing, In silk, 108 badges of regi¬ 
ments and other units that served 
with the Eighth Army. Members 
ot the Berkshire 94 Red Cross 
Detachment made them up into a 
tapestry; and the other day the 
..finished article was presented to 
Field - Marshal Viscount Mont¬ 
gomery of Alamein at the War 
Office. It will remain one of his 
most cherished possessions. 

Horse and Dragon 

tpHE White Horse cut in the 
chalk of the Berkshire Downs 
at Uffington has come back to 
the news. A television station 
threatens it as a neighbour. As 
a horse it is totally unlike the 
White Horses carved elsewhere 
in our land, and that is natural, 
because it is not a Horse but a 
Dragon, though it resembles some 
of the horses on old British coins, 
such as those of Cunobelinus, the 
Cymbeline of Shakespeare. A 
not dissimilar dragon also 
appears in early Chinese art. , 

When it was cut on the Berk¬ 
shire Downs no one knows. The 
Saxon Chronicles say no word of 
it, and the earliest mention of 
it is in a document of the Abbey 
of Abingdon in the reign of 
Henry II. After that the Lord 
of the Manor undertook the 
scouring of it, and this became 
a festival every seven years, when 
sports were held, and cheers 
were given for Saint George. 
Judge Hughes, who wrote Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays just 90 years 
ago, also wrote of this event. 



Scout Investiture 

Lord Rowallan, the Chief Scout, presenting certificates at 
Headquarters to boys who have qualified as King’s Scouts. 





. .. 






****** 


An Alice in Wonderland 

The model town of Bekonscot, near Beaconsfield in Buckingham¬ 
shire, is indeed a wonderland to a small visitor who looks down 
on the rooftops as she is conducted down a miniature street. 


The Steam in 
the Kettle 

JT'ield-Marsiial Jan Smuts cele¬ 
brated his golden wedding 
the other day, and in accepting a 
goldbound casket as a gift to him 
and Mrs Smuts, he said: “A 
man’s wife is always above him; 
she is the steam in the kettle.” 

Jan Smuts is ever young, yet 
ever wise. For all his greatness, 
he is modest, and he awards the 
palm to his life’s partner. 

A good wife is just that. She 
can inspire a man to good and 
noble work even beyond his 
normal capacity. 

It is wives like Mrs Jan Smuts 
who will make the world grow 
better and better. 

FOR CANOEING 
ENTHUSIASTS 

jQp. J. C. Andrews of Hampstead 
has offered through The 
Camping Club of Great Britain 
and Ireland an annual prize of 
£10 for the best essay on canoe¬ 
ing, not exceeding 3000 words in 
length, written by a canoeist 
under 25. Anyone under 25 who 
is interested in canoeing may 
compete. The closing date for 
the competition is November 15, 
1947. 

Entries should be addressed to 
The General Secretary. The Camp¬ 
ing Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 38 Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, SW1. 


WHISTLING FOR AID 

npHE unusual incident of a loco¬ 
motive whistling lor help be¬ 
cause its water had run out and 
the boiler was in danger of burst¬ 
ing took place near Macclesfield, 
on the L M S line one night re¬ 
cently. NFS men were called 
out to help. in extinguishing the 
engine fire, but before this could 
be done 'the lead safety plugs of 
the boiler blew out and filled the 
cab with steam, and the copper 
lining began to melt. However, 
the engine crew got out most of 
the fire and saved the worst from 
happening. 

Televised Surgery 

the Johns Hopkins' Hospital 
in Baltimore, USA, an 
operation has been televised! It 
is the first time such a thing has 
been attempted, and it was seen 
by 300 doctors and medical 
students. 

One of the students later said 
that he had never before been 
able to watch an operation so 
clearly, and tile experiment was 
altogether so successful that the 
method is regarded as a.new and 
effective way of giving education 
in surgery. 

Two television cameras were 
used—one mounted over the 
operating table, and the other 
equipped with a telephoto lens 
in the gallery of the operating 
theatre. There was also a micro¬ 
phone mounted over the table, 
and the operating surgeon gave 
a running account of his work. 
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My Turn Next 

A very young visitor to Pets Corner at the London Zoo waits 
anxiously for his turn for a ride on the donkey. ' 


Academy Pictures We Should See 


ir J'ms year’s Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy is not quite 
the same as usual. The hopes 
of Peace have displaced the 
tragedies of wal\ except in a 
picture where St Paul’s stands 
above the ruins; and one of the 
rare figures in uniform is that 
of General Slim. 

There are but few portraits of 
the Royal Family. There are, 
however, an exceptional number 
of snow scenes. Snow in the 
fields and woods, snow in the 
street and on the lawn, snow 
by the London Thames. Seldom 
have the artists had such an 
opportunity as this winter offered 
them and they have seized it 
with both hands. 

Space being in short supply 
the C N cannot mention all the 
1320 exhibits, so we will begin 
with some of those that our 
younger readers, as well as older 
ones, will want to see. Princess 
Elizabeth is in the First Room. 
Here also are the first posies of 
the children, who as single 
blooms spring up in every room. 

In the big gallery is one of 
children that nobody will pass 
by. There are little winged 
angels who cluster about an 
artist at his easel who, in his 
dream, is painting a portrait of 
the Saint, Peter, who holds the 
golden key. Following on we 
come to less ethereal children, 
some in portrait groups with the 


j^fsley House, Piccadilly, - 
Londop, the residence of the 
Dukes of Wellington since it was 
presented to the first Duke, .tire ■ 
Iron Duke, in 1820, has been 
given to the nation by the 
present Duke, the seventh, who 
is also Lord Lieutenant of the 
County of London. 

Part of Apsley House will be 
open to the public as a museum 
in which relics and possessions 
of the first Duke will be 
exhibited. These relics, worth- 
£200,000, are also included in the 
Duke of Wellington’s gift. 

Apsley House was built from 
1771 to 1773 by the Adam bro- 
thers, the famous 18th-century 
architects. The nation bought 
this princely mansion for the 
Iron Duke as part of his reward 


crest of their family, with the 
baby trying the keys of the 
piano, and the dog who does not 
care for music; or the barefooted 
Connemara Family who are 
openly very ready to have then- 
portraits taken; and then we 
arrive at single portraits, includ¬ 
ing that of John with his cricket 
bat poised to deal with any balk 

But now we come upon a pano¬ 
rama which halts some of us 
spellbound to see what it means. 
The only clue is its name Old 
Wives Tales, and there in fact 
they are, like bits of a jig-saw 
puzzle, from the Swine with the 
Pearls, to the Beggars on Horse¬ 
back, the Twenty-Four Black¬ 
birds Baked in a Pie, and the 
Parent painfully illustrating that 
to spare the rod is to spoil the 
child. 

For the rest we should not miss 
Charles Spencelayh’s microscopic 
view of a Victorian interior, 
which depicts the old soldier eye¬ 
ing his BU bread ration; a very 
lively vision of the village cup- 
tie, where just outside the 
churchyard something desperate 
is going on near the goal; and 
coloured statuettes of a High¬ 
land Piper and his very decora¬ 
tive chieftain. But other sculp¬ 
tures we should not pass by are 
two diminutive stone Twins; 
St George and the Doodlebug; 
and Princess Elizabeth in 
bronze. 


for his services in the Napoleonic 
wars. The building was originally 
of red brick, but the iron Duke 
had it faced with stone in 1828 
and added a west wing in which 
the - Waterloo banquet was held 
' annually. 

His popularity, however, de¬ 
clined owing to his opposition to 
the Reform Bill, and on the 
anniversary of Waterloo in 1830 
the windows of Apsley House 
were broken by. a mob. After 
that the Duke had the windows 
protected by iron shutters. . 

The present Duke of Welling¬ 
ton will continue to use part of 
Apsley House as a London 
residence, and the museum rooms 
may also be used by the Govern¬ 
ment for the entertainment of 
distinguished visitors to Britain. 


Key 17 , I94T 

Pigs in a 
Cathedral 

Jn an appeal through the Press 
for the preservation of a 
Dutch house of ancient charm 
in Green Dragon Court, South¬ 
wark, attention has been drawn 
to the unhappy condition of 
Southwark Cathedral itself. 
Commerce has advanced upon 
its peace from all sides. A rail¬ 
way, a market, and numerous 
workshops crowd about the great 
building that, begun thirteen 
centuries ago as a sanctuary for 
Saxon • nuns, later had St 
Swithin as one of its bishops. 

Great is the contrast between 
the quiet of those days and the 
present commotion. But friends 
of the cathedral may comfort 
themselves with the thought that 
at least there can be no repetition 
of the almost unbelievable ills 
and humiliations that befell the 
church in past days. Its lovely 
13th-century Lady Chapel, scene 
of the trials of the early martyrs 
during Mary Tudor’s reign, 
became not only a long-lasting 
bakery, but also a place for- the 
rearing of pigs, so that rolls and 
rashers were forthcoming from 
the same historic source. 

Although purged of this dread¬ 
ful sacrilege, the cathedral, in 
which lie the remains of Gower, 
“father of English poetry,” and 
Shakespeare’s actor brother, 
Edmund, had, until a few years 
ago, one of it’s chapels used 
as a sort of petty police 
court to which people were sum¬ 
moned for non-payment of rates; 
while in the beautiful church¬ 
yard were sheds and stables for 
forty carts and horses. 

Pacific Adventure 

Jt takes long enough to cross 
the Pacific Ocean in a fast 
liner, but how would you like to 
travel across—on a raft? 

Thor Heyerdahl, a Norwegian 
explorer, has built a raft of cane 
45 feet long and 18 feet wide. 
Accompanied by a navigator, and 
four passengers, he hopes to 
reach the Polynesian Islands 
from Lima in Peru in 140 days— 
a journey of between two and 
three thousand miles. 

Thor will try to prove his Relief 
that the ancient Peruvians 
crossed the Pacific to the islands 
on similar rafts.centuries ago. 


Guide Uniform 



On the right is the new uniform of 
the Girl Guides—light blue blouse, 
dark blue skirt, and beret. The 
girl on the left is wearing an alter¬ 
native light blue dress. 


Iron Duke’s House For the Nation 


The Chitdrtri\ 


> The. 



Welcome Home 

’T’iie Royal Family are home 
again after their South 
African tour, and all Britain is 
glad. No voyagers ever earned a 
welcome home more than the 
King and Queen and their 
daughters. They have travelled 
hard and worked hard, and their 
journey has been a complete 
triumph. 

Their South African days have 
had a deep meaning for the 
British Commonwealth. By their 
presence in South Africa the 
Royal Family have shown that 
our family of nations is linked 
chiefly by human ties. The 
varied peoples of the Common¬ 
wealth are bound together by 
supreme allegiance to the Crown. 

pus fact places heavy re¬ 
sponsibility on the Royal 
Family. It calls for simplicity 
of living as well as wise decisions 
of conduct. In the fierce light of 
publicity the King and Queen 
and their daughters live their 
lives unaffectedly but with, dig¬ 
nity, and their example is of 
enormous moral and spiritual 
value to all the peoples of the 
British Commonwealth. 

South Africans have learned 
this at first hand by seeing the 
Royal Family in their own land, 
by speaking to them, and by 
hearing the voices which they 
previously only knew by radio. 
And these human contacts have 
had a profound influence. South 
Africa is more united and in¬ 
ternally friendly than it has been 
for years past. Old feuds and 
racial antagonisms have grown 
less harsh because the presence 
of our affectionate and devoted 
Royal Family has called forth 
an answering affection and de¬ 
votion. 

J.x leaving the Southern part of 
the great African continent 
the King and Queen left behind 
many gracious and unforgettable 
memories. Those memories will 
last on in South African minds 
when much else lias been for¬ 
gotten. And memories play an 
important part in human his¬ 
tory ; they help to form decisions 
and also prejudices. So a notable 
work has been done in South 
Africa of supreme value to the 
friendship between the British 
peoples and therefore of supreme 
importance to* the peace of the 
world. 

”pm: royal tour has been a 
symbol of human dignity 
and friendly service borne with 
unselfish devotion. And now 
that it has ended the C N loyally 
welcomes the royal liomecomers 
—and not least the two Prin¬ 
cesses, upon whose shoulders in 
the years to come will rest the 
dignity of great traditions. 

—++■— 

JUST AN IDEA 

lLnvy shoots at .others and 
wounds herself. 


Manners Maketh Man 

jjen’ Alice saw the March Hare 
dip his watch into his tea 
she thought his table manners 
woefully bad; and there is little 
doubt that he and all the guests 
at Lewis Carroll’s delightful tea- 
party would have benefited 
from a stay at Dagenham, 
where the Council is to appoint 
special instructors to teach 
schoolchildren table manners. 

Whatever the Dagenham chil¬ 
dren think of this scheme we 
may be quite sure that Chaucer’s 
prim Prioress would have ap¬ 
proved of its purpose. She is 
famous for her perfect etiquette 
at meals and prided herself on 
the fact that “ she let no morsel 
fall ifrorn her lips, nor wet her 
fingers in her sauce.” 

We can be quite sure, too, 
that the boys and girls of 
Dagenham do not commit such 
offences at table as ■ a 17th- 
century magazine warns its read¬ 
ers against : " Close your lips, 

when you eat, and do not smack 
like i a pig,” it urged. And 
again : “ Fill not ydur mouth so 
full that your cheeks shall swell 
like a Scotch bagpipe.” ’ -■ 


School Books or -? 

p*VERY C N reader will agree 
heartily with Mr Magnus 
W'eclisler in the recent strong 
protest he made at a London 
County Council meeting against 
the continued shortage of school 
textjbooks while precious paper 
is being wasted on football 
coupons, race cards, and books 
of a I demoralising character. 

Mr W’eclisler said that there 
is a [shortage of a million text¬ 
books in our secondary schools. 
Boys and girls, he pointed out, 
frequently have to share bopks, 
or use books that are tattered 
and I dirty, and the’teaching of 
some subjects is held up. 

ltj is indeed a disgrace that 
boys and girls should be denied 
tlieiij birthright of full educa¬ 
tional opportunities because our 
limited supplies of paper are 
being- used unworthily. 


Under the 


(fOMUVSAL Ufa is grand if yon 
have the right taiiperahuiit. 
hut you also need a house. r 

.! . Q 

yY man says he is going to do up 

his house from top to bottom. 
Sounds more like doing it down. 

I 0 ■ 

J'HE A rwy used to be treated as a 
separate race. Bat things alter 
in the long run. 

! 0 

JpFF. shouldn’t be all work. \\ c 
must work to make it different- 

I 0 



yj WATCH MAKER says he never has 
lime to go for a holiday. Ills 
watches go regularly. 
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Newspaper 


& THINGS SAID 

pr.oi'LE are inclined to- regard 
■ ! the helicopter as a joke, but 
in '20 or 40 years’ time the heli¬ 
copter will be the taxicab of the 
country. 

Major jSIcCallitm, M P 

Jx framing peace we must re¬ 
member that we are not 
working for a day but for genera¬ 
tions to come. Ernest Bevin 

'J'iiere are big differences of 
views among us, but in the 
long run I hojie we shall come to 
an understanding. 

Marshal Stalin 

HCbe next few T months will be 
another Dunkirk to be won, 
and I ask farmers to see that 
the nation is not let down. 

Minister of. Agriculture ■ 

Qnly slaves do not think for 
themselves. 

The Premier of Prance 

^ ^mother’s job is the greatest 
' job in the world. 

President of the Baptist 
Women's League 

COMELY AND CALM 

'pirn statue of King Charles the 
, First, considered by many 
people to be the finest sculpture 
anywhere out-of-doors inLondon, 
is back in its time-honoured place 
at Charing Cross. During the 
war the Stuart king and his 
horse were taken for safety to 
Mcntmore, in Buckinghamshire ; 
now once again, in the words of 
Lionel Johnson : 

Comely and calm, he rides, 
Hard by his own Whitehall. 

Only the night -wind glides — 
No* crowds, nor rebels, braivl. 



Good Will Day 

May iS is the anniversary of 
the first Hague Conference, held in 
1899, and on this day each year 
for a quarter of a century the boys 
and girls of Wales have sent out 
by the magic of 'wireless a message 
of Good Will to the children of the 
'world. 

Here is the text of this year’s 
message, to be broadcast next 
Sunday: 

'pins is Wales! The boys and 
girls of Wales calling once 
again the boys and girls of all 
nations. 

We know that we live in a 
world full of fear and of danger. 
We have heard of the: terrible 
atom bombs. that can blot out 
our civilisation. But we believe 
that there are mightier things 
in the world than any weapons 
of mass destruction, the things 
of the mind and of the spirit, 
faith and hope and love. 

AVe rejoice that there Is so 
much in the world today that 
calls for adventure, so much that 
is fresh and fearless, vigorous, 
and creative. We welcome all 
the new forces that seek to 
bring all the nations closer to¬ 
gether as members of one big 
family. ' 

Especially do we, in Wales, 
welcome Unesco. We want to 
know more about it. We want 
to know how we can help it in 
its great work of creating world 
friendship amongst youth and 
spreading co-operation amongst 
all peoples. 

Boys and girls of all nations, 
let 11s, millions of us, grow' up 
to lie the friends of all, and the 
enemies of none. 


The Country Stage 

I ii.ovk to enter pleasure by a' 
postern. 

Not the broad popular gate that 
gulps the mob ; 

To find my theatres in roadside 
nooks, 

Where men are actors, and suspect 
it not. James Bussell Lowell 


ditior's Table 

PETE* PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


When Mother m<}kes 
Girdle-cakes do they 
go round ? 


^ girl was top of her class for 
singing. More than a humming 
top. ‘ ! 

0 

MAN says he can’t groio anything 
in his garden. Except tired. 

0 

J^iutain is taking to coffee. So 
other countries are taking- 
coffee to Britain. 

- 0 

pOR fanmeorh old clothes arc the 
right clothes . Yet you can 

wear anything you have left. 

0 

Jr you - have a bad habit, drop it. 

But mind someone else doesn’t 
pick it up. 


Two Points of View 

HYPOCRITE MAY 

poi.ERlDGK, writing to me a 
week or two since, begins 
liis note—" Summer has set in 
with its usual seventy.” A cold 
summer is all I know of dis¬ 
agreeable in cold. I do not 
mind, the utmost rigour of real 
Winter, but these smiling hypo¬ 
crites of Mays wither 111c to death 
.... What lies you poets tell 
about the May ! It is the most 
ungeuial part of the year. Cold 
crocuses, cold primroses, you 
take your blossoms in ice—a 
painted sun. Charles Lamb 

FLOWERY MAY 

JiyJow tlie bright morning star. 
Day’s harbinger. 

Conies dancing front the east, 
V and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her 
green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale 
primrose. 

TIail, bounteous May, that dost 
. inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm 
desire ! 

Woods and groves are of thy 
dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy 
blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our 
early song. 

And welcome thee and wish thee 
long. ' Milton 


May 17. 1947 

When Bricks 
Were Taxed 

JJricks might be termed the 
small arms ammunition of 
the housing battle, and although 
during the war four-fifths of our 
brick-making plant was out of 
commission, production has been 
stepped-up considerably to meet 
the gigantic demand. 

It would be a bold Chancellor 
who sought to revive a tax on 
these building essentials, yet for 
long years bricks were taxed. 

An Act of George III, in 1784, 
imposed a tax of 2s 6d a 
thousand on bricks of all kinds, 
and ten years later the rate was 
raised to 4s a thousand. 

Plain and ridge tiles - also 
suffered; plain tiles had to pay 
4s lOd a thousand and ridge tiles 
12s lOd. In 1833, the duties on 
tiles were repealed, but bricks 
still paid 5s lOd a thousand. 

It was not until Queen 
Victoria’s day, and the year 1850, 
that the brick tax ended. 

The Good Earth 

c&vV- V; 

• vv- •Vv.v'sA "rf. 



During spells of fine weather farmers 
are striving to make up the winter’s 
losses. Here is an Essex farmer 
spreading fertiliser. 


The Old Lion of Science 

One of our scientific contributors here pays a timely tribute 
to the memory of that most distinguished zoologist, Sir Edwin 
Ray Lankester, who was born on May 15 just 100 years ago. 
Jx seems only the other 
day that Sir Edwin 
Ray Lankester was stil! 
with us. A year or two 
before he died a Royal 
Academician painted 
him as he sat in his 
Easy Chair, and named 
the portrait The Old 
Lion. The name, the 
portrait, and the Easy 
Chair were typical of 
the man who was the 
leading zoologist of his 
time. The learned 
societies of every 
country paid him honour, and no 
zoologist was content till he had 
come to visit him, so as to debate, 
or dispute, some vexed scientific 
question with him. 

What was it in him that won 
this deference? It was his cease¬ 
less curiosity to find the truth 
about the things he studied. It 
was born in him and grew up 
with him through a boyhood in 
his father’s house, where he 
met such leaders of the thought 
of the mid-I9th century as 
Charles Darwin, Hooker the 
botanist, and Tyndall. On him 
fell some of Huxley's mantle in 
the defence of the theories of 
Darwin, and, like Huxley, he was 
a born fighter. 



Hide-and-Seek 

Islands 

JJanadian airmen this summer 
are making air surveys of the 
vast, Dominion, from Labrador 
right across to British Columbia, 
and from the Great Lakes to the 
Arctic Circle. Their purpose is 
to check existing maps and 
correct inaccuracies. 

. Such an- inaccuracy was that 
made about the Spicer Islands in 
Fox Basin, north of Hudson Bay. 
These Arctic islets have played 
hide-and-seek with the map- 
makers. They were discovered in 
1869 by an American whaling 
vessel; but in 1921 an American, 
explorer, Donald Macmillan, 
sailed over that part of the sea 
where the Spicer Islands were 
supposed to be and surprised 
the geographers by reporting 
that he could find no trace of 
them! It seemed as though the 
whale-hunters must have been 
dreaming. Then, last year, the 
Spicer Islands popped up again. 
Canadian airmen spotted them. 
They had been there all the time! 

Another - mistake on our maps, 
revealed some time ago by Royal 
Canadian Air Force men. is that 
Akimiski Island in James Bay, 
south of Hudson Bay, is shown 
the wrong way round! 

The two photographic squad¬ 
rons of. the RCA F engaged on 
this survey work will carry a 
special camera of British design 
and British make. 


The Perfect Lecturer 

He began early. He was only 
17 when his first scientific paper, 
on the Anatomy of Earthworms, 
was accepted; and shortly after¬ 
wards joining University College, 
London, he became there at 27 
its Professor of Geology. His 
lectures there have been praised 
as perfect, and he held his 
hearers in awed attention, 
though one of his admirers, • 
describing his entry, has said 
that “he surveyed us as if we 
were cockroaches.” 

That was not quite the 
impression he conveyed years 
afterwards to his audiences—• 
sometimes of children as well as 
of their elders—when he lectured 
■at the Royal Institution. They 
saw a tail, robust gentleman 
like a cheerful countryman, who 
faced them with nothing but a 
bit of chalk in his hand. No 
-apparatus, no photographs. But 
with that bit of chalk he would 
now and then swiftly draw on 


the blackboard behind 
him a sketch of some 
microscopic creature. 10 
illustrate what he was 
saying; for he was a 
skilled artist. Otherwise 
he just talked; and his 
audience listened with 
enthralled attention to 
one who was in fact one 
of the magical teachers 
of the time. 

As it was with his 
discourses, so it was 
with his published 
writings. These covered 
most branches of Natural History, 
monographs of. species, together 
with the editorship of the 
Treatise on Zoology in many 
volumes whicli is the standard 
encyclopedia of the science. 

He had his critics, and his 
dealings with them lacked some¬ 
thing of the virtue of patience; 
but his bark was worse than his 
bite, and no man was *a more 
faithful friend, none had more 
affection for his family, none had 
a greater depth of sympathy for 
those in trouble. He was devoted 
to children and they clustered 
about him. And, with all his 
learning, he remained truly 
modest. 

Lankester did an immense 
amount of work. During his life 
he was a Professor at Cambridge, 
at Oxford, at Edinburgh, and at 
London University, where his 
best work was done. He became 
Director of the Natural History 
Museum, and there he was 
supremely content, liking nothing 
better than to expound its 
exhibits • to a few friends on 
Sunday afternoons. He left it 
with regret in 1907, and retiring 
to his Easy Chair wrote those 
articles on Great and Small 
Things to delight and to 
instruct both youth and age. 

Swiss Holiday 

A. riNAL party of about 200 deli¬ 
cate British children left 
London recently tor a three-month 
holiday in Switzerland under the 
scheme of the Children's Aid 
Branch of the Swiss Red Cross. 

At about the same time another 
party of 35 boys and girls, the 
children of British doctors killed 
in the war, left for a three-month 
holiday as the guests of Swiss 
doctors. The travelling expenses of 
this party were paid by British 
medical charities. 



Ti||r AM!"\ Lovely cottages and ancient bridge 

I iTIj LINuLAIMU at Castle Combe, Wiltshire 
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O’Connell the 
Liberator 

JJissension in liis party and a 
consciousness of his own 
failure combined to break down 
the mighty physique of Daniel 
O’Connell, the great Irish leader, 
who died on his way to Rome on 
May 15 just 100 years ago. 

He was a leading member of 
the Irish Bar when he flung him¬ 
self into the agitation for the 
emancipation of the Irish Catho¬ 
lics. He was returned as M P for 
Clare in 1828, and, a year later, 
when the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill was passed, he took 'his seat 
in the House. For many years he 
laboured strenuously for the re¬ 
peal of the union with England, 
earning the title of Liberator. 

By the 1840’s repeal had leaped 
into prominence and several 
gatherings in Ireland' culminated 
in the gigantic meeting on the 
Hill of Tara which was attended 
by three-quarters of a million 
people. Early in 1844 the leader, 
his son, and five -of his principal 
supporters were arrested and 
charged with sedition. 

After a trial lasting 25 days 
they were found guilty and sen¬ 
tenced to 12 months’ imprison¬ 
ment and a fine of £2000, but 
the verdict was afterwards set 
aside by the House of Lords. An 
open breach with the Young 
Ireland Party followed; and the 
opposition which formerly 
O'Connell had been able- to 
silence with a frown now irri¬ 
tated and subdued him. The 
great potato famine added to his 
country’s troubles and, worn out 
and disillusioned, he retired from 
the arena-of strife. He left his 
beloved Ireland in January 1847, 
a dying man. Four months later 
his voice—the golden voice that 
had been so eloquent in Ireland’s 
cause—was silent, for ever. 

AT THE EMBASSY 

Brown, a Kensington Girl 
Guide, went to the American 
Embassy to recefve from the 
Ambassador a parcel containing 
27 lbs of rationed food. The parcel 
had been sent from a Girl Guide 
Troop in Washington for a Guide 
in London. During the next few 
weeks 50,000 similar parcels will 
be received in this country as gifts 
from American citizens. 


Who Was He? 


& 


Picture-Story of a Great Missionary 


iORN ON MARCH >9,1813, AT 
BIANTYRE, NEAR GLASGOW, HE 
WORKEO IN A COTTON-MILL FROM 
THE ACE OF 10. AS HE WORKED 
HE STUDIED LATIN, BOTANY, AND 
OTHER SUBJECTS. 




(P ESPlTE ILL-HEALTH HE D'D 
' GREAT WORK AMONG THE 
AFRICANS, TEACHING THEM AND 
HEALING THE SICK. WE SHOW 
HIM WRITING HIS JOURNAL. 


So KEEN WAS HE TO BE A 
MISSIONARY THAT BY THE TIME HE 
WAS 28 HE HA0 REACHED AFRICA , «,;j| 

WHERE HE LIVED AMONG THE NATIVE PEOI 




i APRIL SO, 1873, SICK AND 
WEARY, HE HALTE0 FOR THE 
NIGHT AT A VILLAGE IN ILALA. 
THERE HE KNELT TO SAY 
HIS LAST'PRAYER.. 

WHO WAS HE? 

S£C BACK PAGC 


The Town Within a Palace 


goME most Interesting cellars 
and passages have recently 
been discovered underneath the 
“Town within a Palace ” at Split,’ 
Dalmatia, and the Yugoslavs are 
gradually clearing away all the 
earth, rubble, and rubbish which 
fills them. 

These cellars and passages are 
certainly part of the palace 
which was built above them, and 
so are early fourth-century work. 
The largest . cellar is really a 
huge subterranean hall, for it is 
104 feet long, 43| feet wide, and 
20 feet high, with six stone 
columns - dividing it into three 
naves, and with three doors and 
ten windows, all opening on to 
adjacent corridors. 

But why a Town within a 
Palace? To explain this we must 


turn back a few pages of history. 
Towards the end of the third 
century, Diocletian, a poor boy 
of Dalmatia who had risen to be 
chosen Emperor of Rome, 
wearied of responsibility and 
decided to give it up. He told 
his friends he wanted to live a 
simple life and grow large 
cabbages—and grow them he 
eventually did. But his ideas of 
a simple life were somewhat 
different from ours, for he had 
built for his retirement a palace 
on the eastern shores of the 
Adriatic which, when finished in 
the year 305, covered 91 acres! 
It was so vast, in fact, that it 
was designed like a Roman camp, 
with two “ roads ” dividing the 
palace into four sections. 

Diocletian only lived seven 


Australia Sends Us Meat 


Jr is indeed inspiring to hear 
how our brothers in the 
Dominions are striving, to help 
us in our present economic diffi¬ 
culties. The Australian Meat 
Board has been making an 
appeal throughout the Dominion 
for meat for Britain. The slogan 
of the campaign is “Britain 
needs meat now.” 

In Western Australia all 
mutton and lamb on the market 
between May 5 and May 20 and 
intended for export to other 
countries, is to be sent to Britain, 
and retail butchers are to close 
their shops for two days a. week 
during this period. Only mutton 


and Iamb unsuitable for export 
is to be sold locally in the State. 

All over Australia meat traders 
are helping in every way, and the 
railways are lowering by 50 per 
cent their freight charges on 
animals for export. Many Aus¬ 
tralians are not using their own 
meat coupons so that the meat 
thus saved can be sent to 
Britain. 

It is all a wonderful example 
of the family spirit that holds 
together our great Common¬ 
wealth of free peoples—the true 
spirit of Common Wealth—and 
we can say with heartfelt sin¬ 
cerity : “ Thank you, Australia." 


years in this magnificent resi¬ 
dence before he died, and nobody 
knows who his heirs were or 
what became of his marvellous 
treasures and works of art.’ For 
over three centuries the “ Town 
within a Palace ” passed out of 
history. 

Then, in 639, it sprang to life 
again. Salona, a nearby town, 
was destroyed by the Avars, and 
when the enemy had gone the 
wretched survivors made their 
way to the only place left intact, 
Diocletian’s palace. 

Just like modern squatters 
might have done, those unhappy 
people made themselves homes 
in an abandoned building, and 
in that building there have 
been homes ever since. In 650 
John of Ravenna, created Bishop 
of Spalato, as the new city was 
called, converted Diocletian’s 
mausoleum into a church of God, 
and turned the Temple of Aescu¬ 
lapius (God of Medicine) into a 
baptistry. Both of these beauti¬ 
ful pieces of Roman architecture 
are still wonderfully preserved. 

Today about 4000 Yugoslavs 
live in houses built against the 
original pillars and walls of the 
palace. There are shops and 
cafes, and a tiny fchapel has been 
hewn out of the thick battlement 
above the Porta Aurea (Golden 
Gate). 

Now, thanks to the excavators,, 
this “Town within a Palace ” has 
the added distinction of possess¬ 
ing the largest hall—which will 
eventually be used for Exhibition 
purposes—in Dalmatia. 


The Children's Newspaper, May 17, 1947 

A New Badge 
of Service 

'J'he Government has estab¬ 
lished The National Institute 
of Houseworkers to train young 
women for j the honourable craft 
of helping | people to run their 
homes. ■ At present the new In¬ 
stitute’s work is experimental, 
and will'be carried on at a few 
centres set 1 up in London and 
the provinces. < 

The NIH may prove a big 
step forward in our nation’s 
social development. Housework 
is something on which we all 
depend not only for our comfort 
but for our existence. ’ Yet in 
days gone by this essential work 
was often despised and the “ser¬ 
vant ” treated with little respect. 
That is why the primary object 
of the new Institute is to raise 
the prestige of the domestic 
worker. Without such an im¬ 
provement i in her status there 
can be little hope of attracting 
the young women of today into 
this skilled craft. 

A course!at the NIH will last 
six months] and some of the time 
will be devoted to general educa¬ 
tion as well as to such subjects 
as household organisation, cook¬ 
ing, laundrywork, needlework, 
and other craft. Students will 
pass a test! to win the Institute’s 
Diploma, which will entitle them 
to wear the badge of the NIH. 

Employers of those who hold 
diplomas will be expected to 
pay certain minimum wages 
for recognised hours of work. 
Resident workers, are to have a 
working week of 48 hours, and 
those who ! come to work every 
day, a working week of 44 hours. 
They are to’have a fortnight’s 
holiday with pay every year for 
the first five-years after obtain¬ 
ing their diplomas, and three 
weeks a year afterwards. 

WVS STILL NEEDED 

Jt will be welcome news to many 
that the Home Office have 
.decided to continue the grants 
made to the Women’s Voluntary 
Service, thus making it possible 
for this institution to keep on 
with its splenUid work during 
these exacting post-war years. 
In a large number of places the 
WVS find themselves faced with 
problems demanding as much 
time and attention as those .which 
came to them during the war. 


BLACK BEAUTY—Picture Version of Anna SewelTs Autobiography of a Horse 



At Earlshall Park the haughty Duchess insisted 
on our wearing bearing reins. These made horses 
arch their necks, which was supposed to look 
smart. I had never worn them before and they 
hurt my mouth horribly. “ Now you see what it 
is like,” said Ginger, the mare. “ If they strain 
me up tighter I can’t and won’t bear it.” 


Next day the Duchess told the groom : 
“ You must put those horses’ heads 
higher ; they are not fit to be seen.” 
He tightened the reins and Ginger lashed 
out. I stood still, though I felt angry. 
After that Ginger never went in the 
carriage. The Duchess went to London. 


I found a friend in the gentle Lady Anne whom 
1 took for lovely rides most days. Then Reuben 
Smith was left in charge of the stables. He was a 
kind groom but had one fault—drink. One day 
I took him into the town and he left me at the 
White Lion stables, saying he would be back at 
four o’clock. 


He did not return till nine, and spoke 
roughly. I had a nail loose in a front shoe, 
but he galloped me hard out of the town. 
On a stretch of road freshly laid with 
sharp stones my shoe came off. He urged 
me on. Shoeless, I feired falling. But what 
could I do with my rider drunk ? 


Can Black Beauty get Smith home without falling? See next week's instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, Aloy 17, 1947 

How the Birds Defend 
Their Nests 

T-HE nesting season, now in full swing, is a particularly anxious 
t time for the birds. Although they are often very courageous 
in defence of their families few birds are strong enough to ward 
off determined attacks from cats, hawks, and other enemies. 
But Nature has provided the birds with several effective means 
of passive defence of their young. 

Many quite small birds boldly 
sit tight-on the nest and try to 
scare an intruder. Great tits 


Many birds take the pre¬ 
caution of building their nests in 
inaccessible positions. The rook’s 
nest, swaying in the treetops, is 
safe from almost, all foes; so, too, 
is the eagle’s lofty eyrie on the 
mountainside. The kingfisher 
seeks the security of a tunnel in 
a river bank, and a thick thorn 
bush is a common protection for 
the nests of many small birds. 

Eggs and Pebbles 

Sometimes a bird is obliged to 
nest in a place that can be 
easily reached. Then harmonisa¬ 
tion plays a big part’ in defence 
of the home. The eggs of the 
ringed plover, laid on the shingle 
of an open beach, match the sur¬ 
rounding pebbles so well that 
they are difficult to find. 

Most birds, too, try to make 
the nursery itself as inconspicu¬ 
ous as possible. The chaffinch, 
for instance, builds against the 
mossy trunk of a tree and uses 
moss and lichens, so" that the 
finished home is almost invisible. 
The domed nest of the wren 
could easily be mistaken for a 
mere bundle of dead leaves; 
while, at first sight, a tree. 
creeper’s nest appears to be no 
more than a collection of tiny 
twigs lodged behind the bark of 
a tree. 

Often the sitting birds are 
themselves difficult to discern. 
The nightjar and woodcock pro¬ 
vide perfect examples of natural 
camouflage. When brooding 
their eggs on the woodland floor, 
the plumage of these birds ex¬ 
actly matches the dead leaves 
strewn about them. They. seem 
to realise the effectiveness of 
their dress, for they sit close until 
almost trodden upon. 

. Wild ducks make a “blanket'” 
of feathers pulled from their 
own -breast, which they arrange 
over their egg§ before leaving the 
nest. So the eggs are not only- 
hidden from sight, but are pro¬ 
tected against chill during the 
bird’s absence. 


utter a threatening hiss when 
discovered at home, although in 
reality they are much more 
frightened than the visitor! 
Wrynecks employ the same ruse, 
while the fulmar petrel ejects a 
stream of oily liquid from its 
throat to intimidate its foes. 

It is when the young are 
hatched that the parents’ real 
troubles begin. With the fledg¬ 
lings calling aloud for food and 
the adults making endless trips to 
and fro, secrecy is no longer 
easy, so vigilance must be re¬ 
doubled. Lapwings and skylarks, 
among others, rarely alight at 
the spot where their family is in 
hiding. Instead, they land some 
distance away, and gradually 
make their way back when they 
are sure no danger is near. 

Birds born in nests on the 
ground are quick to learn the 
value of silence and immobility. 
Curlew chicks, for instance, run 
immediately after birth, yet if 
danger threatens they obey the 
parents’ warning and crouch 
motionless until danger is past. 

. Pretence of Injury 

A number of birds use a clever 
trick to distract the attention of 
an enemy from their young. 
They pretend to be injured, hop¬ 
ing thereby to draw the foe 
away from the nest. Partridges 
and whitethroats often do this 
to good effect. On the other 
hand, some bigger birds like the 
swan, have no hesitation in 
attacking ev.en a human being if 
they are interfered with. 

Most of our birds, however, 
rely for their safety on a keen 
sense of sight and hearing as 
well as in other ways already 
mentioned. By no means all the 
young birds bom this spring will 
evade the many dangers which 
constantly threaten them, but 
very many will survive to bring 
up families of their own. 


World’s Longest Banister Slide 


r ] 1 iiE Royal Family's visit to the 
lonely Atlantic island of 
St Helena, which lies 1200 miles 
Out from the West African coast, 
was an historic event for the 
islanders. They had carved on 
the side of one of their mountains 
huge inscriptions saying: Wel¬ 
come to their Majesties, and God 
Save' the King. 

The boys of the island gave a 
demonstration to the Royal 
Family, of what is claimed to be 
the longest banister slide in the 
world. This slide, which is a 
popuar sport in St Helena,- is 
down the steep side of 629 steps 
from the top of Signal Hill. 

Prior/to witnessing this strange 
feat, the King and Queen and 
the Princesses drove to Long- 
wood, where Napoleon lived in 
exile from 1815 until his death 
in 1821, and where he dictated his 
famous Memoirs and Notes. 

While there the Queen fed 
Jonathan, the 200-year-old tor¬ 


toise which was there in 
Napoleon’s time. 

St Helena is about ten miles 
long and eight miles wide, and it 
has been British since 1661. In 
the old days many sailing ships 
called there to take on fresh 
vegetables, and the people were 



very prosperous. But with the 
development of steam fewer 
vessels called and the population 
of the island declined. In 1871 
there were 6444 inhabitants, to¬ 
day there are less than 5000. 
They are descendants of Africans, 
British, Dutch, Portuguese, and 
Indians. About half of them live 
in their capital, Jamestown, a 
pleasant town with solidiy-buiit 
houses. 


Arcturus the 
Giant Sun 

By the C N Astronomer. 

The famous Arcturus is now in 
the evening the most pro¬ 
minent bright star in the 
southern sky. He . shines 
steadily more like a planet, and 
there is no mistaking his 
brilliant yellow hue; but refer¬ 
ence to the star-map of Bootes in 
the C N of May 3 will ensure 
identification. 

. Arcturus is one of the most 
remarkable stars in the Northern 
Hemisphere and is second only to 
Vega in apparent brilliance, 
though he is actually much | 
larger than Vega. So immense' 
is Arcturus that were he as near 
to us as our Sun he would appear 
to cover an area of the sky 
larger than the 
H constellation of 
Bootes; for Arc- 
99 turus has . a 
KH diameter about 
^9 27 times greater 
Hi than our Sun; 
that is about 23,300,000 miles, as 
measured by the interferometer. 
He is at a distance of about 
40 j light-years’ journey—some 
2,563,250 times farther than our 
Sun—and he pours out about a 
hundred times more heat than 
our Sun. 

Greater heat might have been 
expected from so immense a sun, 
but actually the surface radia- 
- tion averages only 4100 degrees 
centigrade, as compared with 
5500 degrees of our Sun. More¬ 
over, Arcturus is far less massive 
than our Sun, for although he is 
about 20,000 times greater, by 
volume, or size, he is only about 
8 times greater by weight. In 
other words, his-colossal sphere 
contains only about 8 times more 
material than our Sun contains. 
This material is, on an average, 
so highly attenuated that it is 
lighter and more rarefied than 
the most attenuated air that 
can be produced on Earth. 

5000 Miles a Minute 

Now, this colossal sphere of 
very light and highly-rarefied 
material, which is in rapid rota¬ 
tion, is also travelling through 
space at the terrific rate of about 
5000 miles a minute. Our Sun 
is speeding through space at 
about 730 miles a minute and 
taking the Earth and all the 
planets of the Solar System with 
him. 

As Arcturus is travelling at 
this very fast rate, in 700 years’ 
time he will appear out of place, 
and to the south-west of where 
he is now, to the extent of the 
apparent width of the Moon. 
This rapid motion being tan¬ 
gential, Arcturus will come about 
three miles nearer to ’ us every 
second and so will gradually 
appear brighter in the course of 
ages. 

It was a marvellous feat to be 
able to use the radiant energy 
of this far-away sun to open the 
Chicago Exhibition in 1933. The 
energy in the light which left 
Arcturus about 40J years earlier 
was then collected by a great 
telescope and focussed upon a 
photo-electric cell, which - oper¬ 
ated some finely-adjusted 
mechanism to open and light-up 
the great Exhibition of. Human 
Progress. This leads us to won¬ 
der what use may yet be made by 
man of all this stellar energy 
which to our limited vision 
appears to be going to waste. 

G. F. M. 





T hese two American cyclists are passing by the 
Capitol at Washington, U.S.A.—on cycles 
manufactured by Hercules in England. 
Precision-built, slim and elegant. Hercules-made 
cycles are very popular with American cyclists. 
They, like you, want a well-made easy running 
cycle that is an eye-catcher on any road. 

Hercules 

7&e Forest'B&u/cde 73uafatt-dar/ 


THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR 
ASTON • BIRMINGHAM 


CO. LTD., 


HJISE 


L..- 




EX ARMY 
MARQUEES 


EXARMY 

ELL TENTS 

£ 8 . 1 $. 0 . 

Ex-Army Bell Tents. —Sectional Ce»tT> 

Tole. All accessories. .JtecondHumed. Cire. 

44ft., Ht. 3ft. 6iu, £8 15s. complete, carr. 
paid. 

Ridge Tents.— 14ft. X 14It., 1ft. 7ft. Trice 
£15 15s. Cottage Tents.— 10lt. x 10H., 

Ht. 12ft. Trice £16 16s. Marquee Style 
Ridge Tents.— 18ft. X lbft., Ht. 12ft. 
rrmo £28 15s. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (CN/BT/2), 

Excel House. Excel Court, Whitcomb Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 


Marquee s .— 

Size 30rt. X 20 
ft., - lit. 14ft, 
Trice £38 15s. Size 50ft. X 30lt., HL 17ft., 
Trice £95. Also Larger mzhs. Electric 
Alarm Clocks.-A.C. 200-250. Fully Guar¬ 
anteed, 55s., post, etc., 1/3. NeW NAAFI 
Blankets.—17s. 6d. each, post, elc., 1/-. 
New Waterproot Ground Sheet.— 
Approx. 3ft. x 6ft., 20s., post, 1/-. Service 
Type Feriscopee.— Cotiylnub’d from origi¬ 
nal Army Periscope material. To clear 8s. 9d. 
each, post, etc., 1'3. Genuine ex-railway 
bhip tarpaulins. Trices ou application. 


BERTIE AT WEMBLEY,, 

'Sweetway'champion! 



WatkM' 



TOFFEE 


PERFECTION of 

CONFECTIONS! 


r\iitccM 

ELIZABETH 
{PidoUal Jmvrnil 

An elegant Souvenir Book of 
21 photographs of Princess 
Elizabeth providing a unique 
year-by-year pictorial record of 
the life of Her Royal Highness 
from babyhood onwards. Price 
2/6d from stationers, bookshops, 
stores, or from the publishers 
PITKINS 

6, Clements Inn. London, W.C.2 
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Jacko Has an Unusual Visitor 




The Bran Tub 

PLANNING AHEAD 

^he young lady was shopping 
in a large store. 

“Are you sure that I shall get 
big trees from these seeds?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, miss,” replied the 
salesman, “I can guarantee 
them.” 

“Well, in that case,” said the, 
young lady, “I will take a ham¬ 
mock as well.” 

WINDY? 

Qtm young friend Johnny joined 
a band 

And tried to play the flute; 

And with the band went out to 
play 

Dressed in his Sunday suit. 

Now, Johnny could not play a 
note 

But tried so hard, you see, ' . 

He blew the drummer several 
yards: 

“Well, I’ll be blowed,” said he. 

Tongue Twister 

gHY Sheila Short sung soft 
sweet songs. • . 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Saturn is .in the 
south-west and Jupiter is in 
the south-east. 

In the morning 
Venus is low in 
the south-east. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen at 8 am 
on Saturdaj', May 17.' 

Sound Saying 

certain of the right path, 
then speed ahead. 


“Look, this is Mr Arnold 
who’s giving us a school 
talk this afternoon about the 
history of the town,” said 
Betty to Peter as they walked 
home to dinner. 

When they reached the old 
gentleman he asked: “Do you 
know what has happened to 
the ancient iron gatepost 
with a figure of a horse’s head 
on it that used to stand beside 
the footpath here?” 

Betty replied: “It was sold 
for scrap when they began 
building the new factory 
here.” 

“What a shame! ” he ex¬ 
claimed. “I wanted a sketch 
of it for a book I’m writing.” 

“Peter drew a picture of it,” 
began Betty, but Peter nudged 
her to be quiet. He was really 
quite good at drawing but 
very shy about it. 

“Oh, may I see it?” asked 
Mr Arnold. 

“We’re late, we must run, 
Betty,” mumbled Peter, turn¬ 
ing red, and he hurried away, 
followed by his sister. 

“You are silly, telling him 
about my drawing,” ■ Peter 
grumbled. “He wants a 
proper picture for his book. 
He would only laugh at mine.” 

“Weli, he asked to see it,” 
said Betty. 

“Anyhow, I’ve lost it.” 
declared Peter. “I couldn’t 


Jacko was entertaining Baby by read¬ 
ing him some bird stories. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Playful - Fox Cubs. Don and 
Parmer Gray were out walking 
near the copse. 

“Sli!” whispered Parmer Gray; 
and he pointed to the dell below. 

Peering through the tangled 
hedgerow, Don saw several 
small red-coated creatures' roll¬ 
ing and tumbling on the ground. 
Suddenly they darted into a 
large hole in a sandy bank.’ 

“Probably the vixen or dog fox 
sensed our presence, and called 
the cubs to the den,” remarked 
the farmer. . “Foxes are not 
naturally nocturnal creatures. 
It is man’s persecution which 
has compelled them to hunt 
mainly at night.” 

SWELLED HEAD 

£rwd a stupid young fellow 
named Digger 

‘•'This is something 1 fust cannot 
'figure: 

If rain makes things groiu, . 
When in swimming I go, 

My head should get bigger and 
bigger.” 


find it this morning.” Betty 
didn’t reply. . 

That afternoon the school 
assembled to hear Mr 
Arnold’s lecture. Soon he 
began speaking _ of that 
historical gatepost. ' “Happily, 
a drawing of it has been pre¬ 
served,” he said, and held up 
Peter's missing picture! 

“It seems Peter was rather 



shy' about it,” smiled- Mr 
Arnold. “But his sister 
thought it was good and gave 
it to the drawing mistress who 
showed it to me this after¬ 
noon, Betty was right. It is 
very good for a boy of his age, 
and as it is the only picture 
of the gatepost in existence, 
I shall rvant it for my book!” 

Everyone praised Peter so 
much that at last he forgot 
to be shy! 


Then a dark visitor made a timely 
appearance. 

REALLY FRESH 

"A_ re y°u quite sure those eggs 
are fresh?” asked the 
shopper. 

The grocer looked up in sur¬ 
prise. 

“George,” he said to his 
assistant, “just see if those eggs 
are cool enough to sell yet.” 

A Trick With Glasses 

gxAND three small glasses 
together in a row upside 
down. Then hand a sheet of 
ordinary paper and the middle 
glass to a friend, and ask him to 
make a bridge between the two 
glasses left on the table, which 
will support the\ third. 

Be ready to catch the glass if 
he tries just .putting the sheet 
across as it is, for the secret is 
first to fold the paper length¬ 
ways, until it is about three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and 
then to make concertina folds of 
the doubled paper backwards and 
forwards. 

Press firmly together and stand 
on edge between the two glasses, 
and this will be quite strong 
enough.to support the third glass. 

Children's Hour 

BBC programmes from Wednesday, 
May 14, to Tuesday, May 20. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Cruise of 
the Toytown Belle (Part 2). 5.30 
Competition result. Midland, 5.30 
Children in other Lands—France, 
North, 5.30 History Quiz. Scottish, 
5.30 A walk in the Garden; a talk. 
West, 5.30 Music for two pianos. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Mystery at 
Castle Rock Zoo (Part 3); Ethel 
Williams and Helena Cook 
(songs); Skyscrapers and Tall 
Pines—a talk. North, 5.0 A Cabin 
for Crusoe (Part 3). Scottish, 5.0 
Songs; Boneshakers, Ltd. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Prince Prigio—a 
story. Welsh, 5.0 Joep the Great; 
Young Artists; An Extraordinary 
Journey—Nature talk. 

SATURDAY,- 5.0 Stuff and Non¬ 
sense; Pencil and Paper. Midland, 
5.0 BBC Midland Light Orchestra; 
Hilaire Belloc’s Cautionary Tales; 
Walter Wright (talk). West, 5.0 
A “ Peps ” Adventure; Lowbourne 
School Choir; Spinning and 
Weaving (talk). -5.40 Searching 
for Wildflowers (talk). 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Tree who 
Wanted to Travel. 5.15 The Secret 
Garden (Part 3). 

MONDAY, 5.0 The House at 
Pooh Corner (Part 8). 5.25 The 

.Conceited Poster, 5.40 Music at 
Random. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Mr Brownbill’s 
Chair—a story; Ronald Gourlay 
(piano). 5.25 Nature Parliament, 
with L. Hugh Newman, Peter 
Scott, and Brian Vesey Fitzgerald. 
Midland, 5.0 A New Broom—a 
story; Wellington Grammar School 
Choir. Scottish, 5.0 Green Cave 
Adventure; Your Own Ideas. 


And even with the vacuum-cleaner 
they could not get him white. 

WHO WAS HE? 

fJ'HE man referred to on page 6 
was Livingstone. 
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AN ALARMING CLOCK 

M* Smith was staying over¬ 
night - at a small village 
hotel, and as he wished to catch 
an early train he asked the maid 
for an alarm clock. 

“It’s rather old,” she said as 
she brought it in, “and the 
works sometimes jam. But if it 
doesn’t go off just touch the little 
hammer and it will give a fine 
ring.” 

LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Jumbled 
Universities 

Columbia: 

Manchester; 

Edinburgh; 

Cambridge; 

Melbourne; 

Toronto. 


/ ESOP-TO-DATE 



THE BEAVERS 
AND THE DAM 


“My jaws are tired with gnawing wood,” said the 
young Beaver, “ and my limbs are stiff with carrying 
it. Why do we have to build a Dam when there is 
only a mere trickle of water in the stream ? ”—“ Foolish 
lad ! ” said the father Beaver. “ This little trickle is not 
nearly enough for our needs. But by working hard 
on our dam now, we shall build up a fine reservoir 
which will stand us in good stead.” 

To-day’s Moral to this Savings Fable is: 

Don’t let your pocket-money ■ trickle away. Put it into 
Savings and build up a “ reservoir ” of money. Then, 
when there’s something in the shops you really want — 
you’ll have the cash ready to buy it. 

NATIONAL 
SAVINGS STAMPS 


Issued by the National Savings Committee. 



—Bedtime Corner —--- 

The Bashful Young Artist 
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